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TWO RAMESSIDE TOMBS AT 
THEBES 


There has appeared this month a further 
volume among the publications by the 
Museum of the work of its Egyptian Ex- 





pedition.' This is the fifth, and concludig 
volume of the Robb de Peyster Tytus 
morial Series, instituted in 1914 under} 
fund given for the purpose by Charlot 
M. Tytus in memory of her son. Ty 
present volume, like its predecessors in thy 
Memorial Series, deals with representat) 
tombs in the Theban necropolis, and & 
scribes and illustrates two tombs of oy 


standing importance among those of th 
Ramesside dynasties—the tomb of Userhé 
(No. 51) and that of Apy (No. 217). 

It may be recalled that in the early pa 
of the work of the Museum’s Egypti 
Expedition twenty years ago, a graph 
branch was established under the directic; 
of the well-known scholar, Norman i| 
Garis Davies, for the purpose of providin; 
the Museum, through copies in line a| 
color, with those invaluable records ¢| 
Egyptian life and customs which hav 
survived to us in the scenes and inscription 
on the walls of their tombs. The munificen} 
gift made by Mrs. Tytus several years late! 
and supplemented since the war, rendere} 
it possible for the Museum to make aval 
able to scholars and students the world ove) 
some of the most valuable of these record 
through their publication by Mr. Davies 
these five volumes as a memorial to her sor 

he tombs described in the four previou 
volumes of the series date from the period 
before the revolution of Akhnaton. Thé 
tombs of Userhét and Apy, the subjects o 
the present volume, are of the period im- 
mediately following that upheaval. Though, 
this was primarily a politico-religious rev- 
olution and the changes which it produced 
in art were only incidental, the artistk 
changes endured, while the forms of re 
ligion and government reverted to theit 
earlier state. In general, and especially in 
the art of the tomb painter, the change was 
not for the better. The subjects used in the 





' Publications of the Metropolitan Museum 0! 
Art Egy. itian Expedition, edited by Albert M 
Lythgoe, Curator of the Department of Egyp- 
tian Art. Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial 
Series, volume V. Two Ramesside Tombs at 
Thebes, by Norman de Garis Davies. Folio, xix 
86 pages; frontispiece and 11 plates in color, !! 
photogravure plates, and 19 line plates. New 
York, The Gilliss Press, 1927. Price, in papet, | 
$28; in boards, $32. 
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decoration of tomb chambers were now 
usually restricted to the magical formulas 
and scenes occurring in the funerary papyri 
—“such influences,’ to quote Mr. Davies, 
“leaving sepulchral art uninspired to the 
last degree, except where, in dealing with 
the transition from human scenes to the 
world beyond, it depicted the Elysian fields, 
or the garden where god and man met. 
The better side of the new art is the in- 
creased freedom which it at first permitted. 
The artist is not called upon to conform 
strictly to the ancient models in either pose 
or proportions, nor to lose his free impulse 
owing to the necessity of employing a pre- 
scribed curve and perfectly even line. The 
rendering of form by unoutlined, or loosely 
outlined, color is permitted within limits. 
.. . But liberty side-slipped at once into 
laxity, and freedom was used to cover a 
host of sins and incompetencies. While in 
ink sketches the artist of this period com- 
mands just admiration, in paint he got no 
further than to make his outlines coarse 
and harsh. Another feature, which 
sometimes reaches beauty and often de- 
scends to hideousness, is the increased 
richness of coloring. They gain by replacing 
the old lilac ground by a whiter one . 
and by filling it up more completely. But 
the addition of detail became a mania, a 
bewildering medley of uninstructive addi- 
tions... . Primary colors in gaudiest tones 
give the weary eye no rest... . But where 
colors are more balanced, and rich metallic 
blues and greens mingle with the warmer 
tones, success in this genre may be attained. 
... An essential failing of the Ramesside 
school is their mode of preparing the walls 
for painting. The mud surface was mixed 
with coarse straw which invited devouring 
insects, and merely smeared with a thin 
wash of white or yellow paint, which rubbed 
away or dissolved under the least friction 
or dampening... .” 

“But there was also a short transitional 
period,” Mr. Davies continues, “reaching 
well into the reign of Rameses II, during 
which the permanent influence of the school 
of Akhetaton on Ramesside painting was 
doubly strong and carried over enough of 
the humanities, as well as of high artistic 
instincts, to produce works meritorious in 
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themselves and an interesting addition to 
the limited art forms which Egyptian his- 
tory records. The two tombs presented in 
this volume are among the few surviving 
exponents of this phase. That of Userhét, 
though considerably the earlier, makes no 
use of this advantage, for, if one of its sub- 
jects shows the new type at something like 
its best, others exhibit the worst side of 
Ramesside painting. . . . In the tomb of 
Apy, on the other hand, nearly everything 
has merit of one kind or another, and, what 
is rarer, individuality. ... The difference 
may be explained by the one being the 
tomb of a priest, the other that of an artist, 
pointing to two Theban schools, one in 
closer touch with the church, another. . . 
which preserved some independence under 
royal patronage.” 

In this volume, as in the previous ones 
of the series, Mr. Davies has given a careful 
analysis and interpretation of the scenes 
depicted on the tomb-walls, which are here 
reproduced in numerous photogravure 
plates from negatives by Harry Burton, 
as well as in line plates from tracings by 
Mr. Davies, together with a series of superb 
color plates made by Emery Walker, of 
London, from copies by Mr. Davies and 
his assistants—Mrs. Davies, H. R. Hop- 
good, Charles K. Wilkinson, and the late 
Norman Hardy. 

Mr. Davies’ unrivaled standing in this 
side of Egyptological work is a guarantee 
of the care and accuracy with which these 
records in all cases have been prepared for 
the Museum. Their perpetuation in these 
volumes of the Tytus Memorial Series has 
lately been described by one well-known 
authority as “the finest archaeological pub- 
lication of our time.” 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


The exhibition of exterior details and 
accessories from American houses of the 
late eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
century which is shown in Gallery D 6 
through the month of November is some- 
thing of a departure from the usual type 
of Museum exhibit. For this reason its 
purposes may not be wholly obvious to 
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those who visit it, however simple its 
various items may seem. 

Architecture is a conservative art and 
changes much more slowly than the lesser 
arts which have to do with the interior, 
such as furniture, ceramics, glass, metal- 
work, and textiles. With the seventeenth 
century we have a type of architecture 
brought to America when it was dying at 
home. It had not the strength to persist 
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later Gothic designs to those with a Ren- 
aissance basis. 

The doorways and windows shown in this 
exhibition all have the classic or Renais- 
sance idea as their inspiration. The bring- 
ing together of such a group emphasizes 
their consistency in character. To the 
architect this group of original material 
may suggest the method in which the older 
builders worked in adjusting to new types 














THE EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAI 


even in new soil, and early in the eighteenth 
century the influence of a newly revived 
classicism set its stamp on the Colonial ar- 
chitecture of America. We find the ancient 
classic order of column (or pilaster) and 
entablature actually forming the basis of 
practically every doorway and underlying 
in theory the structure of every house. The 
change from the gabled, dormered building, 
with little or no cornice, to one in which the 
cornice added emphasis to the principal 
horizontal line came toward the end of the 
seventeenth century and in the early years 
of the eighteenth. This change reflected 
a similar transition in England from the 
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SEEN FROM THE NORTHWEST 


of houses, and frequently to a different ma- 
terial, designs which in the English proto- 
types were usually more pretentious and 
often meant to be executed in stone. The 
American houses with a few exceptions 
were not pretentious and the important 
detail was usually concentrated in the door- 
way. There were, of course, certain great 
houses in the South and a much smaller 
number in the North where definite effort 
was made to emulate the more formal and 
magnificent English work. Such a house 
was the stone Hancock mansion built in 
Boston in 1737. We know from Thomas 
Hancock’s correspondence that it was 
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directed by English taste and its deco- 
ration was much more lavish than the 
average. Its central motif was composed 
of three units—balcony, doorway with 
engaged columns, and a window above 
flanked by pilasters with elaborate Corin- 
thian capitals supporting a scrolled pedi- 
ment. The whole central motif was part 
of a consistently designed and carefully 
scaled facade. Near New York the Van 


of fine houses in which a carefully thought- 
out design is evident in the facades and a 
considerable elaboration of ornament is 
consistently carried out. In and around 
Annapolis in the third quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century a great many distin- 
guished houses were built. Three of the 
most beautiful are the Harwood and Brice 
houses and Whitehall, which is some dis- 
tance from the city. Still farther south on 
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Cortlandt house in Van Cortlandt Park 
is an example of the treatment of a fagade 
in the more classic manner with the hori- 
zontal line emphasized by a wide cornice 
The ornament over the windows is an evi- 
dence of individual treatment. The same 
self-consciousness is evident in the Chew 
house, Cliveden, at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, built after 1763. Here many orna- 
mental details contribute to the distinc- 
tion of the facade. A handsome portico 
with engaged columns and a pediment, 
keystones over the windows, and a fine 
cornice topped with urns are very correctly 
disposed. In the South there are a number 
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the James River the great Byrd place, 
‘“‘Westover,’’ embodies the finished taste of 
such a person as William Byrd II, with 
his background of English education and 
his familiarity with the English manner of 
living from his many visits. 

The owners of these houses! used a large 
proportion of directly imported English 
labor, indentured servants bound to work 
for a certain number of years for the man 


1Only a few well-known houses of excellent 
design have been mentioned. These and other 
typical examples of the best American architec- 
ture have so frequently been published that the 
photographs are easily accessible. 
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who would pay their passage to America. 
In view of this fact it is quite remarkable 
that with few exceptions even these finer 
houses, while approaching as nearly as 
seemed possible to the English models, 
still possess a definite character or quality 
which is purely American. 

It is this American quality which is 
clearly brought out by the doorways and 
windows in the exhibition. By varying the 
mouldings and using details in a free and 


original manner the builders produced 
individual effects with strikingly few 


decorative motifs. Of the doorways in the 
exhibition some have come from houses of 
the more sophisticated type such as Vau- 
cluse and the United States Hotel at New 
Milford. Others, such as those from Ridge- 
ville, Maryland, are from comparatively 


unpretentious houses and the character of 


the ornament is indigenous. Even in these 
simpler houses the doorway was usually 
treated with a correct architectural en- 
framement and the customary symmetry 
of the facade gave to this feature much im- 
portance. The scheme of Vaucluse was 
quite elaborate, a central mass with great 
pediment and columns flanked by lower 
wings ending in pavilions, the whole set in a 
large estate with fine and extensive formal 
gardens. This house built in so generous a 


fashion is obviously a rendition in wood of 


an Adam grouping which in England would 
have been many times the size and built of 
more enduring materials, but it was admi- 
rably suited to its American setting and 
the life of its owner. 

The observation of the manner in which 
the architects of an earlier day adapted the 
ideas which came to them either by travel 
abroad or in this country should prove of 
much interest to architects and students as 
well as house-owners. The reproduction of 
old buildings or of old detail, however 
accurately and beautifully done, never re- 
sults in a building with vital quality. Adap- 
tation to existing conditions, practical and 
esthetic, is the thing which gives vivacity 
to the building. The grouping together 
in an exhibition of architectural units and 
smaller accessories from the outside of old 
American houses will make many people 
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conscious of the sincere quality which per- 
vades the early American work. 

The the exhibition has been 
made possible by the generous loan of 
several doorways to supplement the Mu- 
seum’s own collection, assembled from time 
to time for possible future use in the de- 
velopment of the American section. The 
doorway from the old United States Hotel 
at New Milford, Connecticut, has been 
lent by the New Milford Historical Society 
and the window by Warren B. Nash. The 
beautiful New York doorway is a loan from 
Henry F. duPont; the Philadelphia door- 
way from the Pennsylvania Museum. The 
doorway and all the other details from the 
Hazard house, Vaucluse, at Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, are lent by |. Peace Hazard. 

Against the formal background of the 
doorways have been set some of the 
slighter accessories of exterior architecture, 
such as inn-signs, weather-vanes, and sun- 
dials. Two of the sundials are early dated 
pieces from Salem—1630 and 1644—lent 
by the Essex Institute through its curator, 
H. W. Belknap; a third, of brass, octagonal 
in shape and delicately engraved, a loan 
from Mrs. C. L. F. Robinson, is said to 
have stood in front of Mt. Vernon during 
the later part of Washington’s lifetime and 
for some years afterward. 

An elaborate weather-vane from Penn- 
sylvania is lent by Henry F. duPont; two of 
wrought iron, dated 1682 and 1711,areshown 
through the courtesy of the Essex Institute. 

Hanging inn-signs of various sorts are 
loans from Mrs. J. Insley Blair and Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry H. Benkard. An inn-sign 
lent by Wilson M. Powell is particularly 
interesting; it is dated 1811 and decorated 
with the painted arms of New York State 
and with a turned enframement. 

Conspicuous in the center of the room is 
the carved wooden statue of America 
Crowning the Bust of Washington, by 
William Rush of Philadelphia, an early 
piece of American sculpture. 

The addition of these and other accessories 
scattered through the gallery helps to give 
variety and an air of verisimilitude to the 
exhibition CHARLES O. CORNELIUS. 
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EARLY CHINESE FRESCOES 


Owen F. Roberts has recently lent to the 
Museum some early Chinese frescoes, which 


have been placed on 
exhibition in Gallery 
E1o. These frescoes 
are of peculiar inter- 
est "toh students of 
Chinese art, not only 
because they are 
beautiful inthem- 
selves, but also be- 
cause they are impor- 
tant examples of an 
art which until a few 
years ago was almost 
unknown to Occiden- 
tals. 

The literature of 
China makes many 
references to mural 
painting, praising es- 
pecially the produc- 
tions of Wu Tao-tzu 
and his successors, 
who worked in the 
later part of the T’ang 
Dynasty (618-906 


A.D.). According to 
tradition these were 


the most splendid 
paintings ever made 
in China, but unfor- 
tunately they were 
nearly all destroyed 
during the anti-Bud- 
dhist persecutions of 
845 andg55a.D. Mod- 
ern students have 
never seen any fres- 
that could be 
positively attributed 
to Wu or to his im- 
mediate school, and 
indeed it is only quite 
recently that there 
have been brought to 


coes 


FIG. 
A 





I. FRESCO 


BODHISATTVA, 


PADMAPANI 


light a few frescoes which seem to embod) 


the great T’ang traditions. 


Of the Roberts frescoes, three at least are 
undoubtedly of T’ang type. These show 
life-sized figures of standing Bodhisattvas 
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(figs. 1, 3), draped in 


OF ART 


garments which seem 


to flutter in the breeze, and elaborately 


crowned and 


jeweled. 


Enough of the 


original coloring remains to let us see how 





REPRESENTING 
POSSIBLY 


KWAN-YIN 


splendid an_ effect 
they must have made 
at the time that they 
were painted. Prevail- 
ing colors in the drap- 
eries are a deep rich 
red, and two shades 
of green, one emerald- 
color and more 
yellowish; the back- 
ground’ consists 
chiefly of convention- 
al cloud-scrolls of two 
shades of yellow, out- 
lined in black. The 
brillianceof this color- 
scheme is relieved b 
the light tan of the 
flesh tints, and by the 
white which appears 
in certain of the drap- 
eries and in the huge 
aureoles, about thirty 
inches in diameter, 
behind the Bodhisatt- 
vas’ heads. The hair, 
the outlines of the fig- 
ures, and the folds of 
the drapery are drawn 
in heavy black lines 
which help to unify 
the picture. These 
lines are for the most 
part in long curves 
and of an even width 
throughout. 

The iconography of 
Chinese Buddhist 
painting is still so 
little known that it 
has not been possible 
to identify the Bodhi- 
sattvas with any cer- 
tainty. One of them 


one 


faces forward, holding a lotus in both hands, 
and is probably the central figure of the 


composition (fig. 1) 
Kwan-yin 
Dhyani Buddha in 


Padmapani, but 


This may 
there 1S 


The 


represent 
no 


his crown two 
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other Bodhisattvas are apparently attend- 
ants, and stand facing sidewise, one carry- 
ing a plate and one a many-petaled lotus 
(fig. 3); but again the lotus-bearer lacks 
a Dhyani Buddha in his coronet 

An attempt to date these paintings 
presents some difficulty, as there is little 
with which to compare them, and un- 
fortunately no reliable information as to 
their provenience. Among the few other 
frescoes known, those which the Bodhisatt- 


vas most resemble are the three colossal 
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a very good case* for assigning the Pepp. 
sylvania frescoes to the closing years of the 
l’ang Dynasty, about 875-900 A.D., but 
though the Roberts Bodhisattvas are 
the same style and type, the feminine 
appearance of the figures suggests that they 
are somewhat later. Modes of religious art 
are apt to be slow to change, and while the 
Bodhisattvas undoubtedly 


are fine ex. 


amples of the great T’ang style, the prob. 
abilities are that they were painted during 
the Sung Dynasty (900-1280 a.D.). 











FIG. 2. SMALL FRESCO, 


LOHAN 


fragments acquired last year by the Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Here the resemblance is not only one of 
style and coloring, but of technique as well, 
as in both cases the ground material is the 
same, and the thickness and opaqueness 
of the body color suggest that the painting 
was done in distemper on a dry surface.' 
This point is interesting, for the Tun- 
Huang frescoes seem to have been painted 
on damp plaster, as also, according to Mr. 
Binyon,? were the frescoes in the Eumorfo- 
poulos Collection. Miss Fernald makes out 


'Cf. Miss Fernald, University of Pennsylvania 
Museum Journal, vol. XVII (1926), p. 242. 

2L. Binyon, 
pp: 1-2 


The Eumorfopoulos Collection, 


PROBABLY 
CHIA NOH 





REPRESENTING THE 


CHIA FA T’SHO | 


Mr. Roberts has also lent seven small 
frescoes, most of which represent human 
rather than celestial figures, the majority 
being sages of various descriptions (fig. 2). 
Cloud-forms which appear in 
the pictures indicate, however, that they 
may have been appendages to some celes- 
tial scene. The technique of these smaller 
fragments is distinctly different from that 
of the three Bodhisattvas just described. 
Ihe paint is put on more flatly, and the 
method used seems to have been that 
known as “Asiatic fresco,” in which the | 
painting is done on a ground still partly 
moist. The colors are less strong, less glow- 
ing, less opaque; in fact a totally different / 

3Op. cit., pp. 229-244. 
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palette has been used. There is also a sharp 
difference in the use of black; in the smaller 
pictures there is often a massing of blacks 
in the borders of robes, the women’s hair, 
etc. The outlines and the folds are for the 
most part done in black, but the lines no 
longer keep their even width; they swell 
and narrow as they do in the paintings on 
silk and paper with which we are familiar. 

The provenience of the smaller frescoes 
is uncertain also, but fortunately there is 
evidence which serves to identify it fairly 
closely. This year Yamanaka & Co. of Lon- 
don held an exhibition of frescoes, a number 
of which are so like some of these that there 
can be little question of their having once 
been parts of the same design. According 
to W. H. Edmunds’ preface to the cata- 
logue, “‘ The examples here assembled have 
been brought from the Fu-lungsst in the 
village of Huang-wang, south east of the 
castle of Chang-hsien at Ping Yang-fu, 
province of Shanhsi; and from the T’ai-yin 
ssi at Chu-yang-fu, province of Shanhsi, 
two temples built during the Sung dynasty 
(960-1126 A. D.), but at what exact date 
there is no record.”’ This information, while 
interesting, is not sufficient to date the 
frescoes, other than showing that they 
cannot be earlier than Sung. A tentative 
dating from their style would place them 
after the final downfall of the Sung Dynasty 


1280 A.D.). 
H HENDERSON. 


G. 
SOME RECENT ACCESSIONS TO 
THE PRINT ROOM 


At the sale in Leipsic last spring the 
Museum was able to add to its collection 
of prints a number of unusually important 
and beautiful pieces. Of these but two were 
coppers, the 
from the collections formed by the late 
Viennese collector, Joseph Wunsch, from 
the collection at Dresden known as the 
Friedrich August, and from the collection 
of an unnamed princely house. Some of 
them are of such rarity that it is improbable 
that they will soon again occur for sale. 

The two coppers are impressions of 
Schongauer’s charming little Griffin, and 
of Lucas of Leyden’s large masterpiece, the 


remainder being woodcuts 
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engraved Ecce Homo. So far back as the 
seventeenth century this last print was so 
rare in fine impressions that Rembrandt 
is said to have paid 1,400 gulders for one. 








REPRESENTING AN 


BODHISATTVA 


FIG. 3. FRESCO 
ATTENDANT 


(It may be mentioned in passing that last 
winter the Museum acquired an impression 
of Lucas’s other large engraving, the Dance 
of Herodias, which at one time belonged 
to Mariette.) 

Of the woodcuts, Titian’s large Pharaoh 
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in the Red Sea was 


Cranach the Elder, which was acquired 
at the same time. Of these the two most 





mentioned in the 
September number of the BULLETIN. Per- 
haps even more important than that, how- 
ever, is the group of woodcuts by Lucas 
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paralleled in German graphic art. The 
Agony in the Garden (158 X 14s 1M.) So far 
as now known is unique, having escaped 
mention by any writer until its appearance 
at the recent sale. Already it has beep 
reproduced three times, once in the sale 








THE AGONY IN 
BY LUCAS CRAN 


extraordinary ones are here reproduced. 
The Crucifixion of 1502 (151% x 114 in., P. 
IV. 40. 1) is very well known through re- 
productions of the one other known im- 
pression, which is now in the Berlin Print 
Cabinet. It is beyond question one of the 
most impressive German prints of its time. 
Rugged, highly emotional, in some re- 
spects, perhaps, even rough and uncouth, 
it reaches a pitch of intensity almost un- 


> 


THE GARDEN 
ACH THE ELDER 


catalogue (Boerner CLIII), once in the 
March, 1927, number of Der Cicerone, in 
which it was described by Dr. Geisberg, 
and in full size in Geisberg’s Einblatt- 
drucke. As none of these reproductions 1s 
quite faithful it is again reproduced here 
without retouching of any kind. It is un- 
necessary to comment particularly upon it, 
as the illustration tells far more than any 
words. It is the most important_new dis- 
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covery that has been made in its field in a 
great many years. 

In addition to the two prints just men- 
tioned the Museum also acquired impres- 
sions from a number of other blocks by 


Martyrdom of Saint Erasmus (B. 59''), the 


Tournament of 1500(B.124), and of a score 
of the illustrations for the celebrated 
Wittenberger Heiligthumsbuch. As a mat- 
ter of mere statistical interest it is perhaps 




















THE CRUCIFIXION OF 
LUCAS CRANACH 


BY 


Cranach, including among them one of the 
three listed impressions of the first state of 
the very beautiful Saint Michael Weighing 
the Soul of Man (B.75), impressions of both 
states of the Saints Adoring the Heart of 
Jesus (B.76), of which only one other is 
known in the first state, of the Portrait of 
Luther as Junker Jorg (P. 193), the Saint 
George riding to the right (B. 65), the 


1502 
THE ELDER 
worth mentioning that of the fifty-six 


woodcuts by Lucas Cranach the Elder re- 
produced by Lippmann, the Museum now 
possesses forty, and that in all it has im- 
pressions from ninety of his blocks. 
Among other prints acquired at the sale 
may be mentioned Altdorfer’s Beheading 
of Saint John the Baptist (B.52), a number 
of Baldungs, including the Madonna 
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Lactans (P. 65), the Lucretia (P. 73), and 
the Drunken Silenus (B. 45), Springinklee’s 
God the Father (P. 63), a fine portrait at- 
tributed to Wechtlin, a number of rare and 
charming Cornelissens, and many of the set 
of Venetian blocks of the Labours of Hercu- 
les that was at one time falsely attributed 
to Geofroy Tory. 

An exhibition of a selection from the Mu- 
seum’s collection of Cranach’s woodcuts 
will be opened in one of the print galleries 
on November 21, in which will be shown 
the more important of the prints mentioned 
above. It is believed that it will be the first 
representative exhibition of originals by 
this great artist to be held this side the At- 
lantic. W. M. Ivins, Jr. 


THE DESCENT OF CHRIST INTO 
HELL BY HIERONYMUS BOSCH 


[he theme which gives the title to the 
picture! is only one of the multitude of inc1- 
dents it depicts. More properly, it might be 
called Hell, as it embodies the mediaeval 
ideas on that subject. There is little of 
predetermined composition; the artist, as 
though improvising, has strung together 
group after group, each independent of the 
others. A nightmare, one would say, a 
delirium of devils, witches, elves, fantastic 
and gruesome monstrosities without rhyme 
or reason! Yet even superficial examination 
of the literature of the time makes evident 
the fact that this painting and others of its 
sort resume in great part the current popu- 
lar beliefs concerning Hell which had been 
taking form since antiquity and were al- 
ready fixed prior to the twelfth century. 
rhe seemingly wildest fancies are inspired 
directly by the legends. The gigantic, pallid 
face, for instance, is the monster higher 
than a mountain, from whose belly the 
damned cry out and whose open maw nine 
thousand armed men could enter, which 
Owen saw in the cavern in the island on 
Lake Derg in Ireland. The Celtic genius 
delighted particularly in fantastic imagin- 
ings and the Hell of the Middle Ages was 
largely a Celtic invention. Saint Patrick 

1Oil on panel; h. 21; w. 46 inches. Harris Bris- 
bane Dick Fund, 1926. Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. 
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and Saint Brandon had examined Hell, and 
Owen and Tungdal had voyaged there and 
descriptions of their travels had been 
written centuries before the time of Dante, 

Ihe Hell they saw was a place of fires. A 
tower was burning with flames so _ hot 
that food could be roasted at their heat a 
thousand steps away; the unrepentant were 
thrown into fire-belching furnaces. There 
were sluggish rivers also, some of molten 
metal, spanned by bridges only one foot 
wide, which sinners were made to cross. 
[here were troops of demons, of course, 
and many frightful monsters. All these 
items appear in our picture, rivaling in 
prominence the groups which show Christ’s 
Descent into Limbo. With exuberant 
imagination Bosch has played with these 
motives and has added many of his own 
invention, such as the bloated dead horse 
which devils drag from a cave, the enor- 
mous crustacean whose shell is a helmet, 
the fish with legs like a grasshopper, the 
skeleton of the reptile beneath whose ribs 
a gnome plays with a rat bigger than him- 
self, and many other characteristic extrava- 
gances. 

An article which described all that is 
going on would be too lengthy; a mere 
catalogue of the incidents would about 
fill one number of the BULLETIN. To get an 
idea of what it contains the panel should be 
examined leisurely inch by inch, and those 
whose tastes invite such an examination are 
advised to set a chair before the picture 
and to make themselves comfortable. And 
should these visitors happen to be weighted 
with fifty years or more they are further 
advised to fetch a magnifying glass, as 
the wittiness and brilliancy of the minute 
workmanship will not reveal themselves 
otherwise to ageing eyes... . 

The spectator looks down on Hell from a 
height. The gate which falls at the ap- 
proach of Christ will be noticed set against 
the opening of a tunnel through a rock 
which rises from the black river to the left 
in the panorama. The rock is not very 
substantial or logical; one wonders why 
Christ should not have walked around it 
instead of taking the way through the 
tunnel. The rock and the tunnel were prob- 


ably suggested by a theatrical property, 
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such as would have been built of plaster 
and hemp over a framework of wood to 
represent the gate of Hell in a mystery play 
or on a wheeled platform in a procession. 
An army of demons has gathered to defend 
the gate but it falls nevertheless at the 
menacing gesture of Christ, whose form, 
miraculously illuminated, appears in the 
tunnel. The patriarchs and the prophets 
the Just of the Ancient Law—from the 
depths of a ruined tower which rises from 
the lower edge of the picture advance to 
greet the Saviour who will lead them into 
Paradise. Adam kneels on top of the tower 
wall, Eve beside him. Below them a goblin 
is making magic on a landing which a 
winding stairway reaches. Up this stair- 
way clamber Abraham and Isaac, who 
carries his expiatory ram, Noah with a 
model of the Ark, Moses with the Tables 
of the Law, David with his harp, the Re- 
pentant Thief, and a crowd of others. 

rhis same subject was painted by Bosch 
with even more fantastic surroundings in a 
picture now in Vienna and also in a picture 
at Hampton Court. A replica of the latter 
work is in the Museum at Prague. His 
paintings were much sought after; “ Bosch’s 
dreams,” they were called. Although the 
Renaissance was rife in his day, he was 
untouched by its sophistications and must 
have seemed old-fashioned and countrified 
to the dilettanti. But strange to say, he was 
much appreciated by people of high 
position in the Low Countries and in Spain 
and Italy as well. He was an innovator too. 
he aspect of popular life had been in- 


NO 
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vading religious painting for three or four 
generations, though mostly in the back- 
grounds and in the secondary figures. Bosch 
was perhaps the first to treat the whole 
picture, the sacred characters as well as the 
other parts, in a consistently topical spirit. 
An example can be seen in our own col- 
lection—in the precious Epiphany, shown 
in Gallery 37, one of his earlier works ap- 
parently, which we were fortunate enough 
to acquire in 1912. 

His artistic descent is traceable back 
through the Dutchman, Geertgen tot Sint 
Jans, or perhaps the Virgo Master (a 
picture by whom, The Mourning over the 
Dead Christ, is on view in Gallery 40), 
and Dirk Bouts, to Roger van der Weyden 
and Robert Campin, and still further back 
to those jovial Gothic craftsmen who 
carved the jokes and the indecencies on 
church porches or even in the chancels, 
and covered the margins of Bibles and 
prayer books with satirical drawings and 
railleries. With these earlier artists his 
temperament has more in common than with 
the later painters from whom he inherited 
his rigorous naturalism and his precise 
and marvelous workmanship. For this 
reason he has been regarded as the last 
manifestation of the Gothic spirit. Cer- 
tainly with his work and that of his still 
greater descendant, Pieter Bruegel, if one 
chooses to place Bruegel in that category 
rather than with the moderns, the art of 
the Middle Ages went out in a blaze of 
glory. 

BryYsON BURROUGHS. 
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EGYPTO-ARABIC TEXTILES 
RECENT ACCESSIONS 


The Museum has_recently acquired a 
great number of fragments of Arabic tex- 
tiles from Egypt, which until now were in- 
adequately represented in our textile col- 
lection. Eight of them, in an excellent state 
of preservation, were given by George D. 
Pratt. All these fragments are of great 
importance to students of textiles and of 
Near Eastern art, as they show not only 
the continuation of the Coptic tradition, 
but the rise of a new Arabic style which 
later influenced European weaving to a high 
degree. It would be practically impossible 
in a short article to deal with all the varie- 
ties of designs and techniques of these tex- 
tiles. A few characteristic pieces will be 
discussed here, and others will be treated 
in future issues. 

The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs in 
641 A.D. wrought but little change in the 
life of the native Christians or Copts. The 
Arabs found in Egypt a highly developed 
art with great decorative qualities. The 
Copts were great craftsmen, especially 
accomplished in the art of weaving, for 
which Egypt had always been famous. 
Coptic artists were liberally employed by 
the Arabs for building mosques and palaces 
and in the newly established manufactories. 
The Arabic textiles of Egypt became 
famous all over the Mohammedan world 
and were exported in the ninth century to 
Syria and Mesopotamia. A linen fragment 
with an embroidered inscription in red silk 
found at Samarra, which dates from the 
ninth century, indicates Tinnis (near Port 
Said) as the place of manufacture. Such 
fabrics were made for the Abassid Caliphs in 
state manufactories (Tiraz), which under 
the Fatimids (tenth to twelfth century) were 
under the supervision of a director-gen- 
eral, a position of great importance. Tinnis 
was renowned for several kinds of fabrics; 
such as the kasab, a very fine linen used for 
turbans; badana, a fabric for garments for 
the Caliphs; and bukalamun, a fabric with 
changing colors, used for saddle-cloths 
and for covering the royal litters. Nasir-i- 
Khusru, a Persian traveler of the eleventh 
century, tells us that the products of the 
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royal looms at Tinnis were reserved for the 
sovereign of Egypt and could be neither 
sold nor given to any one else. Besides 
Tinnis there were other places where 
fabrics were woven. Debik was famous for 
its silks. White kasab was made at Da- 
mietta. Other places mentioned in literary 
sources are Alexandria and Cairo. Arabic 
textiles were also made in Upper Egypt, as 
for example at Asyut and Akhmim, which 
in the Coptic period was the center of 
weaving in Egypt. 

The largest collections of Arabic textiles 
are in London, Brussels, and Berlin.' They 
are of varied provenance. A great number 
have been found at El Azam, near Asyut, 
others in Drunka, Akhmim, and in the 
rubbish heaps of Fostat (Old Cairo), where 
the fragments now in our Museum were 
found. These consist of woolen and silk 
textiles with tapestry-woven decoration 
and embroideries, dating from the ninth 
to the fourteenth century. Four fragments 
of early knotted rugs are of special interest 
and importance. 

rhe Coptic style and method of weaving 
continued into the Arabic period. The 
Coptic weaver’s favorite technique for the 
decoration of linen garments and cloth was 
the tapestry process and the preferred ma- 
terial was wool. There are many textiles 
with Christian representations and sym- 
bols, animals and geometric designs, which 
have to be assigned rather to the beginning 
of the Mohammedan era than to the Coptic 
period. Among the Fostat fragments are 
several tapestry-woven specimens in poly- 
chrome wool on linen. They are coarse 
fabrics and were probably used as hangings 
or rugs. One of these fragments has a very 
decorative design of trefoiled palmettes in 
hexagons, in light blue on a dark blue-green 
background. In the border is a figure of a 
bird, of which only the head is preserved, 
woven in various colored wools. The design 
of the main field is characteristic of the early 
Arabic period and may be attributed to 


1Errera, Collection d’anciennes étoffes égyp- 
tiennes, 1916; Kendrick, Catalogue of Muham- 
madan Textiles of the Medieval Period, 1924; 
Kiihnel, Islamische Stoffe, 1927. 

2Dimand, Die Ornamentik der agyptischen 
Wollwirkereien, figs. 32, 49-51, 53. 
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the eighth or ninth century. Another inter- 
esting fragment of a border (fig. 3) shows 
Cufic writing (Arabic with angular charac- 
ters) in white with touches of orange and 
the combined motif of half-moon and sun 
in olive green on a dark blue background. 
The Cufic characters are very early and 


may be assigned to the ninth century. The 
moon and sun motif was used very fre- 
in this period, especially in the 
ceramics 


quently 


ninth-century of Samarra.’ To 





the same period may be attributed a linen 
fragment with a band tapestry-woven in 
light brown and blue wool (fig. 5). The 
design consists of a scroll with angularly 
treated half-palmettes and two rows of con- 
ventionalized basket(?) motifs. All these 
motifs are characteristic of the early Tulu- 
nid period (ninth century). 

Of somewhat later date are three frag- 
ments with large figures of birds. The best- 
preserved piece (fig. 1) shows two peacocks 
in dark brown on white. Noteworthy are 
the neck bands, which are familiar to us 
from Sassanian art. The style of the birds 
and the remains of Cufic characters point 
to the early Fatimid period (tenth to 
eleventh century). Other fragments show 

3Sarre, Die Keramik von Samarra, pl. A. 
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crosses of late Coptic form, a hook pattern, 
and medallions of Sassanian tradition byt 
with Mohammedan palmette arabesques, 

But although the Coptic weavers favored 
wool, comparatively few of the Egypto 
Arabic textiles were of this material. Ip 
the majority the weft is of colored silk, 
Because of the silk weft and the fine linen 
warps the texture of these fabrics is deli- 
cate and light. The warp threads are 
either undyed or in blue of various shades, 
This fineness of Arabic silks has been ad- 
mired by travelers, who say that the text- 
ure of Cairene fabrics was so fine that a 
whole robe could be passed through a 
finger ring. The garments of the early 
Arabic period were mostly of fine linen, 
sometimes loosely woven, decorated with 
bands of various widths, tapestry-woven 
in colored silks on warp threads of the 
linen background. 

The decoration of these silks consists of 
human figures, animals, birds, arabesques, 
and decorative Arabic inscriptions, which 
sometimes are meaningless. The fragments 
in our Museum belong to various periods 
which can be identified with the help of 
dated specimens, or others bearing names 
of sovereigns. Other criteria of dating are 
the Arabic characters and the style of the 
design. 

None of the Museum fragments with silk 
decoration can be attributed to the ninth 
century,‘ when design most closely followed 
the Coptic tradition. The earliest pieces 
in our collection belong to the end of the 
tenth or the beginning of the eleventh 


century. The band in figure 2 is deco- 
rated with open ovals of ovoid leaves 


containing cross devices of spirals forming 
heart shapes and other motifs resembling 
Arabic letters. In the border are interlaced 
bands. The pattern is woven in undyed 
linen on a dark blue background, with 
touches olive green. The design is 
unique. Besides many motifs of the Tulunid 
period (ninth century), such as the spirals, 
there are others, as for instance the inter- 
lacings and Naskhi characters (Arabic 
cursive), which point to the eleventh 


of 


‘After this article was in press, the Museum 
acquired an important fragment of a shawl of 
the ninth century, which will be published later. 
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century. 
animals enclosed in oval medallions, often 
interlaced. A beautiful example of this type 


is seen in figure 7. In the ovals are pairs of 


/ 
birds and winged animals in yellow, blue, 


red, and black silk, and undyed linen 
threads, on a red background. The borders 





FIG. O 


show Cufic characters and palmettes. The 
general effect is very decorative and in the 
style of the eleventh century. A similar 
piece bearing the date 1057° is in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. There are several 
other fragments which belong to the same 
type and consequently can be assigned to 
the eleventh centurv. 





FIG. O 


Another type of eleventh-century fabrics 
shows, instead of an animal decoration, a 
more geometrical design of arabesques and 
spirals. A fragment decorated with bands 
(fig. 4) contains in ovals a reciprocal design 
of spirals and arabesque palmettes bor- 
dered by a double T ornament. Traces of a 
second band show arabesques and animals. 
[he colors are yellow, light blue, black, 
and white (undyed linen), quite in contrast 
to the vivid color effects of the former piece. 
[he ornament of this fragment is also of 
the eleventh century but perhaps a little 

® Kendrick, op. cit., pl. VI, no. 861. 
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? 
later than that of the fragment in figure 7, | 
as toward the end of the eleventh centun 
the tendency for pale and subdued colors js 
apparent. 

A late eleventh-century piece is repre. | 
sented in figure 6. This very fine piece, of 
high technical perfection, has a lozenge 
design enclosing animals, bordered by 


arabesques, scrolls with trefoiled palmettes 
and Cufic letters with a purely decorative 
function. The colors are light blue, pink, | 
light green, and black on a warm golden 





FIG. 10 


background. This type of textile persisted 
also in the twelfth century but instead of 
the Cufic characters we find mostly Naskhi 
inscriptions, often illegible. 

In several twelfth-century pieces the 
Naskhi characters are very ingeniousl) 
interlaced with the arabesque background. 
Besides textiles with a pale general tone, 
there are others of the twelfth century 
with predominant dark blue color. Such 
a plece is seen in figure 8. It is likewise 
decorated with the usual pattern of con- 
ventionalized animals and birds in ovals 
bordered by graceful arabesques. In ad- 
dition to the dark blue color, there are 
white and touches of red and dark green. 

A number of stuffs from Egypt have an 
embroidered decoration. The design of 
these pieces is quite conventionalized and 
consists often of cursive Arabic characters 
One piece with a beautiful inscription in 
“Cufic fleuri’ embroidered in blue silk 
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will be published later. Most of them 
belong to the Fatimid period and a small 
group may be assigned to the Mamluk 
period (thirteenth to fourteenth century). 
A large piece of green dyed linen is deco- 
rated with bands of Cufic letters in orange 
silk. This piece may be dated to the early 
thirteenth century. A_ typical Mamluk 
embroidery is illustrated by the fragment 
in figure 10. The design consists of angularly 
treated birds, trees, and Arabic letters em- 
broidered in dark blue silk. The embroidery 
shows the so-called Holbein stitch which 
originated in Egypt and later spread to 
Europe. 

Noteworthy are four fragments of 
knotted rugs found in Fostat together with 
other textiles. The design of figure 9 con- 
sists of hooks and angular figures in blue, 
green, yellow, and black on a red _ back- 
ground, and a band of Cufic characters in 
yellow on a dark blue background. The 
angular style is characteristic of early 
rugs, of which only a few pieces are known. 
Our fragments can be attributed to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. Whether 
they are of local make or imported cannot 
yet be decided as this period is still in- 
sufficiently known. There is reason to be- 
lieve that in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries not only Asia Minor but also 
Egypt, the textile country of perfection, 
manufactured knotted rugs. 

M. S. Dimanp. 


H. A. HAMMOND SMITH 


For twenty years and more, up to the 
time of the sudden death of Hammond 
Smith on the third of August, he had had 
charge of the physical care of the pictures 
in the Museum. During these years the pub- 
lic recognition of his talents and his rare 
qualifications had grown steadily and fora 
long time he had been regarded as the fore- 
most restorer of paintings in America. Most 
of the great pictures in this country had 
been cared for by him in addition to the 
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work he did for the Museum. Quiet and 
most modest as he was, this reputation was 
gained solely by the success of every one of 
his professional undertakings. 

He was comparatively a young man, 
although already equipped with an excel- 
lent knowledge, when we first came in con- 
tact with him. At that time the Nocturne 
in Green and Gold; Cremorne Gardens at 
Night, by Whistler, was a conspicuous 
example of our need of a restorer. It pre- 
sented also a perplexing problem. Painted 
about 1875, it remained seemingly in per- 
fect condition for some thirty years, then 
the paint began to crack in an alarming 
way, and, what was still more alarming, the 
fissures were getting perceptibly wider 
from month to month. This picture was 
made the subject of a test. On the plea of 
asking advice the professors of restoring 
were led before the Nocturne, and after 
each visit notes were made of their replies 
an extraordinary collection of parallel 
columns; the strangest prescriptions and 
contradictions, sometimes mérely assur- 
ances of perfect ability, by secret processes 
which could on no account be divulged, to 
rectify all the trouble. When Hammond 
Smith came at last it was like fresh air 
after a stuffy room. Clearly and reasonably 
he explained the cause of the damage. It 
was so simple that we felt ashamed of not 
having divined it ourselves. The treatment 
was not so easy as the diagnosis. The nice 
and difficult operation which he proposed 
(after a day’s consideration) demanded an 
especial sanction from the Trustees. This 
obtained, the restoring of the Whistler 
was confided to him with a result which 
justified our expectations. 

It was thus that his career at the Mu- 
seum began, and since that day up to last 
August he was relied upon in every exi- 
gency in the care of the pictures and also for 
advice in regard to possible acquisitions. 
And each occasion increased the confidence 
and respect and admiration in which all 
of his associates here ever held him. 
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NOTES 


A Bequest. Through the bequest of the 
late Harry Maver the Museum has re- 
ceived the sum of $1,000. 


THE EGYPTIAN SUPPLEMENT. Contrary 
to the Museum’s custom, the Egyptian 
Supplement will not appear with the De- 
cember issue of the BULLETIN, but with 
some number early in the following vear. 


nineteenth century. Among those to be 
represented by typical pieces are Hunt, 
Whistler, Cassatt, Weir, Twachtman, Ho- 
mer, Platt, Pennell, Cole, and Kingsley. 


Story-Hours FOR MEMBERS’ CHILDREN 
are now being given in the Lecture Hall 
on Saturday mornings at 10:15 by Miss 
Chandler, assisted by Mrs. Henry L. de 





THE CUXA CLOISTER GARTH 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY A MEMBER OF THE STUYVESANI 


HIGH SCHOOI 


STUYVESANT HIGH ScHOoOL CAMERA 
Cius. An exhibition of the work of the 
Stuyvesant High School Camera Club will 
open on November 19 and continue through 
December 4 in Classroom B at the Muse- 
um. The work shown is inspired by talks 
given after school hours by Miss Bradish of 
our educational staff in the classrooms and 
galleries of the Museum. Most of the work 
shown on this occasion was done during 
the past school year. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN THE PRINT GAL- 
LERIES. On the twenty-first of November 
there will be opened in two of the print 
galleries a small exhibition of prints by 
American artists of the second half of the 


CAMERA CLUB 


Inglis, and Douglas 
Moore. A_ folder containing a list’ of 
speakers and subjects for these Story- 
Hours has been sent to Members. The 
dates and speakers are also given in the 
Calendar of Lectures. 


Forest, Agnes K. 


\ CHANGE IN THE LECTURE PROGRAM. 
John Littlejohns, of the Westminster City 
School, London, who was to have lectured 
at the Museum on Sunday, December 11,0n 
lhe Meaning of Modern Art, to our regret 
will be unable to meet this engagement. The 
Museum 1s fortunate, however, in securing 
for this date Eric Maclagan, Director of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, whose 
subject will be Desiderio da Settignano. 
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A CHANGE IN THE METHOD OF REACHING 
THE Print Room. In the past, it has been 
necessary before going to the Print Room 
to make application at the Information 
Desk at the main entrance on Fifth Avenue. 
Now persons desiring to visit the Print 
Room may go directly to it by descending 
the small flight of stairs at the south end 
of the main entrance hall. On reaching the 
basement, the door of the Print Room will 
be seen on the right of the corridor toward 
the east. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held October 17, 1927, the 
following persons, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: 

FeLtows IN Perpetuity, Stephen L. 
Landon, in succession to Henry H. Landon, 
Mrs. Emma Schall, through the gift of 
Frederick W. Schall, Miss Jane Schley, in 
succession to Mrs. Albert T. Plummer, 
Alexander Moss White, in succession to 
William Augustus White. 

FELLOWS FOR LiFe, Miss Mabel Choate, 
Mrs. William C. Peyton. 

FeLLowsHIP MemBeER, Miss_ Susan 
Dwight Bliss. 

SUSTAINING Member, V. H. Norrie. 

\NNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 204. 


He Textire Exuisition. The statistics 
of attendance at the Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of Painted and Printed Fabrics record 
6,722 visitors for May, 7,671 for June, 9,529 
for July, 8,351 for August, 7,066 for Sep- 
tember, and 1,039 for the three days during 
October when it remained on view, making 
the gratifying total of 40,378. The rush of 
visitors during the last days of the exhibit 
demonstrated that the interest steadily 
maintained since May had by no means 
waned. A few of the more important pieces, 
principally of Jouy manufacture, have since 
been placed on exhibition in Gallery H 19 
and some of the Indian painted hangings 
in H 15. 

To those who were unable to attend the 
exhibition, and to those who would find 
stimulus or enjoyment in securing a per- 
manent record of the textile designs there 
displayed, the volume Painted and Printed 


Fabrics, a recent Museum publication, is 
recommended. This contains 115 illustra- 
tions of the fabrics exhibited, and supplies 
in its text an interesting and illuminating 
background of information as to their his- 
tory and character. The decorative quality 
of the volume increases its appropriateness 
as a Christmas gift. 





A STUDY IN DARK AND LIGHT FROM THE 
AMERICAN WING BY A MEMBER OF 
THE STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL 
CAMERA CLUB 


lwo Portrait Busts. There will be ex- 
hibited in the Room of Recent Accessions 
during the month of November two por- 
trait busts in white marble, one of Patrick, 
Cardinal Hayes, the other of James F. 
Ballard, the donor of our Ballard Collec- 
tion of rugs. The bust of Cardinal Hayes 
is the work of the Hungarian sculptor Alex- 
ander Finta (1881— ) and was presented 
to the Museum by the Honorable Victor 
]. Dowling and Alexander Konta. Paul 
Manship did the bust of Mr. Ballard, 
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which is the gift of Gustavus A. Pfeiffer. 
30th these sculptures after being shown 
for a month in the Room of Recent Ac- 
cessions will, in accordance with the policy 
of the Museum, be retired from exhibition 
during the lifetimes of the subjects 
P.! te 

\DDRESSES TO THE BusINEss PREss. 
The New York Business Publishers Associa- 
tion has arranged through its Editorial 
Conference for a series of lectures on the 
significance to business, and more specifi- 
cally to the business press, of the movement 
“to beautify the products of modern in- 
dustry”’ and to recognize that “‘beauty is 
coming to be the handmaiden of utility 
Ihe second of these lectures will be held at 
the Museum, on December 2, 1927, in 
Classroom A, at 1:30 p.m. Richard F. Bach, 
\ssociate in Industrial Arts, will speak on 
“ Design—The Silent Partner of Industry.” 
Mr. Bach’s talk will deal with art and 
design as selling points in industry, and 
how the resources of the Museum may be 
employed by editors; it will be illustrated 
by lantern slides. This talk is to be pre- 


ceded by informal remarks by Henry W. 
Kent, Secretary of the Museum. 
\ LecTURE ON THE GREEK TRAGK 


Cuorus. On Wednesday, December 7, at 
four o'clock, in the Lecture Hall, Mme Eva 
Sikelianos will give an illustrated talk on 
the Greek tragic chorus. Mme Sikelianos 
speaks with unique authority on this sub- 
ject, since she is both theorist and producer, 
both costumer and musician. At the festival 
in Delphi’s ancient theatre she produced 
and directed a performance of Prometheus 
Bound, attempting to reconstruct the 
chorus according to Plato’s description of 
it as “a union of poetry, music, and gym- 
nastics.’’ The choral dances were created 
from vase paintings and reliefs, and the 
costumes of the dancers were woven by an 
ancient process. The performance was en- 
thusiastically praised by archaeologists and 
Hellenists, and the Greek government, in 
recognition of this achievement, granted 
M. and Mme Sikelianos the exclusive right 
to give dramatic productions in the ancient 
theatre at Delphi. 
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Mme Sikelianos, a daughter of the late 
Courtlandt Palmer of this city, is professor 
of Byzantine music in the Conservatory of 
Greek Music, Athens, and a “ Master of 
Byzantine Music,” an honor never before 
granted by the Greek Orthodox Church to 
a woman. She has also encouraged Greek 
handicraft and peasant artisanship, and in 
1926, at the Paris International Exposition 
of Decorative Arts, she was awarded the 
gold medal for hand weaving. Three lec- 
tures on Greek dress, handicraft, and music, 
delivered in Greek before the Greek Archae- 
ological Society in Athens, have been pub- 
lished in book form. 

In connection with her lecture Mme Sike- 
lianos will exhibit the costumes used in her 
production of Prometheus Bound. She 
will speak before various learned societies 
and educational institutions, but the Mu- 
seum lecture offers an unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to all who are interested, whatever 
their professional connections, to hear this 
interpretation of the Greek chorus, a sub- 
ject so pertinent to Greek literature, music, 
and art, and thus to the art of all time. 


\RCHITECTURAL DETAILS IN BOOKS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Architects, students, writers, 
the prospective home-builder, and the casu- 
al visitor alike have had brought to their 
attention in this Museum an exhibition of 
architectural details from the exteriors of 
early American houses. It would seem an 
opportune time to add to the interest 
created by this display information relating 
to the collection of books, photographs, 
and prints of American architecture in the 
Library of the Museum and the Print 
Room. 

rhe collection of photographs of Amer- 
ican architecture in the Photograph Divi- 
sion of the Library, open to the public 
during the same hours as the rest of the 
Library, numbers approximately 10,000 
photographs; the research work in con- 
nection with them is supplemented by the 
unrivaled collection of books and periodi- 
cals in the Library proper. Whereas the 
exhibition serves as an appendix to the 
already well-known American Wing, the 
collection of photographs, by running the 
gamut of the history of early American 
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grchitecture, serves as the nucleus from 

which to draw inspiration, facts, and 

practical help. Problems in construction, 

forms of ornament, and restoration can be 

solved by these photographs. For example, 

we were able recently to offer help regarding 

the placement of windows in an old brick 

house under reconstruction. 

General views of houses, churches, and 
civic buildings are supplemented by such 
details as will be of value in answering any 
questions which may arise. If we do not 
have the answer, we make an effort to pro- 
cure the material so that it may be available 
the next time. 

We have doorways, windows, chimney- 
pieces, Stairways, examples of paneling and 
wood-carving. If a cornice offers a diffi- 
culty, we can help solve it. Latticework, 
balustrades, fences, and gates invite your 
attention. Ironwork in New York, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, and other localities 
is well illustrated, a practical art of which 
Americans can justly be proud. 

It has been comparatively easy for some 
vears to acquire photographs of the archi- 
tecture of New England and certain Middle 
Atlantic states, but the South was hopeless. 
Within the last two years, however, a re- 
markable piece of photographic work has 
been done in Charleston, New Orleans, and 
Natchez, in Louisiana, Georgiz, and Ken- 
tucky, and similar work has been started 
in Virginia. The details are superb. 

Some of our adventurous New England 
ancestors migrated to Ohio. We have pho- 
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tographs of the early architecture of that 
settlement reminiscent of their former 
homes. 

Churches, statehouses, hospitals fill an 
important place in the collection. Our most 
recent addition is details of the restoration 
of the interior of St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
York. 

We are well equipped, also, to give ad- 
vice in the purchase of photographs of 
American architecture, as we have brought 
together a lengthy list of commercial and 
private photographers. 

A small but suggestive selection of these 
photographs is now on view; the remain- 
der may be seen on request. 


lo give the titles of the Library books in 
which there are architectural details would 
require much space and not prove satisfac- 
tory, consequently it has been decided to 
bring together those w hich should prove ol 
greatest interest, including many that con- 
tain measured drawings of details. These 
will be exhibited in the Library during the 
course of the exhibition upstairs. 


A further source of reference is the Print 
Room, especially the notable Ogden Cod- 
man Collection architectural detail. 
These combined resources—original mate- 
rial, books and photographs, and _ prints 
place at the disposal of the student of 
American architecture data unusual in its 
amount and range. 


of 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER, 10927 





ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, ET( 
Fragment of painted limestone relief, from Tell Gifts of Paul J. Fetss, Frick Art Referen 
el Amarna, XVIII dyn.* Library, Mrs. K. E. Hull, Miss Isabel M 
Gift of the Egypt Exploration Society through Kimball, R. H. Macy & Co., Miss Adalin 
the generosity of Mrs. Fabnestock Campbell Van Horne, Voorhees, Gmelin and Walker, 
“coo ndlennat 2 (117) of armor for man — 1 <} } 2 
re JL ai OF Mk Gifts of H. A. Elsberg, Philip L. Goodwir 
and horse, German, XVI cent a Pie Mrs. Bella C. Landauer, Howard Mansfield 
Gift of Prince Albrecht Radzivii 
TEXTILES 


Books . : 

Gifts of Edward D. Adams, K. F. Altio, A. W. Pieces (07) of tapestry _ weaves, VIL-XI 
Babr, Harold W. Bell. Stephan Bourgeois, &Pt-s Pieces (11), VII-XIV cent..—Egypte. 
William Sloane Coffin, The Felton Bequests Arabic. 


» l, 
Committee, William C. Gilley, André Girodte, Purchase 


I A. Kao ieee Wo Todeue Mameed Print (printed cotton), by Collins Woolmer 
/ UTES Louis édol . Ward . 
Mansfield, Jam forton, Thomas Fitcl English, late XVIII cent.4 
ft -~ > 5 + ‘ mus aie tt j r ] : ) a 
Rowland, Jr., Mortimer L. Schiff, Mrs Gift of Edwin S. Parker 
flexander Scott Scarf, Cashmere, Indian, XIX cent.7 


Gift of Mrs. Henry Osburne Haughton 


CERAMICS 


Bowl with cover, porcelain, Swedish, modern.1 WOODWORK AND FURNITURI 
Purchase Fence finials (2), in wood, from the Jerathmee 
LACES Peirce house, by Samuel McIntire, American 


Pieces (6) of lace, European, XVII-XIX cent.” 1782 (Floor II, Room 6 
Bequest of Minna G. Goddard Gift of the Essex Institute of Salem, Mass 


MEDALS, PLAQUES, ETC. 
Gold medal, Captain Charles Lindbergh, Amer- 


ican, modern.tT 
ARMS AND ARMOR 


Gift of Raymond Ortete 
Wheellock rifle, XVI cent.; combination wheel- 
PAINTINGS and match-lock gun, late XVI cent.; wheellock 
Camp Fire, by Winslow Homer, American, 849, XVII cent..—German; miguelet — snap- 
1836-1910.1 haunce rifle, early XVII cent.; transition flint- 
Gift of the late Henry Keney Pomeroy, through \ock fowling piece, XVII cent.,—Baltic; flintlock 
bis sister, Mrs. Josephine Pomeroy Hendrick musket, American, 1802 ( \rmor Study Room) 
Landscape with Figures, by Kenneth Hayes Lent by William G. Renwick 
Miller, American, contemporary.t 
Gift of students and admirers of Kenneth Hayes ©WoopworK AND FuRNITURI 
Miller lable, painted maple, 1814; chairs (2), painted 
Sheraton fancy, early XIX cent.,—American 
*Not yet placed on exhibition (American Wing). 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8 Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Horton Benkard 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 


NOVEMBER 22 TO DECEMBER 18, 1927 
November HOUR 


22 Mohammedan Glass (Gallery Talk for Members) 
Maurice S. Dimand..... . 4500 
3 The Ironwork of the Mediaeval Craftsmen (Gallery Talk for Members) 
Ethelwyn Bradish. ae 
Rugs of the East (Gallery Talk for Members) 
Hetty Vincent Marshall. 
6 Four Periods of Sculpture 
ER MEE ois i viaics SKDRNS 0s wa 4:00 
7 Why Skyscrapers (Arthur Gillender Lecture) 


11:00 and 5:00 


Ne 


11:00 


te 


‘ 

Harvey Wiley Corbett 4:00 
29 Mohammedan Textiles (G: iller ry Talk for Members 

Maurice S. Dimand.... 4:00 
30 French XVIII Century Decorative Arts (Gallery Talk for Members 

Edith R. Abbot ae ; 11:00 and 5:00 


December 
3 Animals in Greek Sculpture 
Gisela M. A. Richter. . 4:00 
4 Italian Sculpture in the Metropolit: in Museum 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
7 Silver (Gallery Talk for Members 
Elise P. Carey 
7 The Greek Tragic C horus 


4 00 


11:00 and 5:00 


Mme E Va Sikelianos ; ‘ 4:00 
10 Thought and Art in Egypt in 1360 B. 

Mrs. Grant Williams... .. 4:00 
11 Desiderio da Settignano 

Eric M aclagan att 4:00 


Some Ancient Prob lems ii in Te “hinese \rt 


Langdon Warner. . . 4:00 
18 Scenic Design and the Fine Arts Arthur Gillender Lecture) 
Donald Mitchell Oenslager. ...... 4:00 


Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, November 26, December 3, 


Story-Hours nay Boys and Girls by 
y Mrs. Henry L. 


17, at 1:45 p. m., Sundays, November 27, December 4, 18, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; b 
de Forest, seen December 10, at 1:45 p. m., Sunday, December 11, at 1:45 and 2:45 P m.; for 
Members’ Children by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, November 26, December 3, 17; by Mrs 
Henry L. de Forest, Saturday, December 10, at 10:15 a. m 

Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p. m., Sundays at 3:00 p. m.; by Roberta M 
Fansler, Saturdays at 4:00 p. m., Sundays at 2:00 p. m. 

Study-Hours for Practical Workers, by Grace Cornell, Sundays, November 27, December 4, 11, 


at 3:00 p. m 
LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
NOVEMBER 2I TO DECEMBER 17, 1927 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is given by New 


York University. 


November HOUR November HOUR 
21. History of American Art N) 22 Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
Herbert R. Cross... . ' 11:00 Rudolf M. Riefstahl 11:00 
21 bie Florentine Renaissance » (M) 22 Byzantine Art (N) 
Edith R. Abbot. 3 700 Thomas Whittemore. . 11:00 
21 Museum Course for High School 22 Museum Course for Elementary and 
Teachers (M) Junior High School Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish.......... . 4100 Huger Elliott..... 3°45 
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November 


tw 


3 


te 


4 


i) 
wa) 


5 


Ww 


30 


Principles of Form and Color (N) 
C. Hayes Sprague 

Contemporary Decorative Art (N) 
Paul T. Frankl 

Masterpieces in the 

Museum (N) 

John Shapley. . 

Applied Aesthetics (N) 
Thomas Munro 

Artistic Expression (M) 
Huger Elliott 


Metropolitan 


Study-Hour for Salespeople and 
Buyers (M) 
Frances Morris 
Modern French Art (N) 
Walter Pach 
Materials of Decoration (N) 
Karl Schmieg 
Fundamentals of Interior Decora- 
tion (N) 
Evan ] ludor 
History of American Art (N) 
Herbert R. Cross 
The Florentine Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot 
Museum Course for High School 


Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish 
Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
3yzantine Art (N) 
Thomas Whittemore 
Principles of Form and Color (N) 
C. Hayes Sprague. 
Contemporary Decorative Art (N) 
Paul T. Frankl 
Masterpieces in the Metropolitan 
Museum (N) 
John Shapley 
Applied Aesthetics (N) 
Thomas Munro 
Artistic Expression (M) 
Huger Elliott 


December 


nN 


iS) 


is) 


Northern Painting (N) 
Frank J. Mather, Jr 
Outline of the History of 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Museum Course for Elementary and 

Junior High School Teachers 
(M) 
Anna Curtis Chandler 
Oriental Rugs (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 


Art (N) 


Study-Hour for Salespeople and 
Buyers (M) 
Frances Morris. . 
Mode.n French Art (N) 
Walter Pach a 
Study-Hours for Teachers (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin, Anna La- 


mont Rogers 
Materials of Decoration (N) 
Frank Holmes. 
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December 


> 


Fundamentals of Interior Decora- 
tion (N) 
Evan J. Tudor siete 
Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) 
Grace Cornell... . , 
Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) 


Anna Lamont Rogers. ..... 


History of Painting through the 
Italian Renaissance (M) 

Edith R. Abbot. . 

History of American Art (N) 
Herbert R. Cross... . 

Ihe Florentine Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot. 

Museum Course for High School 


Teachers (M) (The Cloisters) 
Ethelwyn Bradish 

Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl. . 

Byzantine Art (N) 
[Thomas Whittemore 

Principles of Form and Color (N) 
C. Hayes Sprague 

Contemporary Decorative Art (N) 
Paul T. Frankl. . . 

Masterpieces in the 

Museum (N) 
John Shapley. . 
\pplied Aesthetics (N) 
Thomas Munro 
\rtistic Expression (M) 
Huger Elliott 
Northern Painting (N) 
Frank J]. Mather, Jr 
Outline of the History of Art (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl. . 

Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers 
(M) 

Claude G. Leland 

Oriental Rugs (N) 

Rudolf M. Riefstahl ' 

Study-Hour for Salespeople and 
Buyers (M) 

Frances Morris. 

Modern French Art (N) 
Walter Pach.... 

Study-Hour for Teachers (M) 
Grace Cornell 

Materials of Decoration (N} 
Lorentz Kleiser. 

Fundamentals of 

tion (N) 
Evan J. Tudor. 
Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin. 
Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) 
Grace Cornell...... 
History of Painting through 
Italian Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot. . 
History of American Art (N) 
Herbert R. Cross... . : 
The Florentine Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot 
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Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish. 
Historic Textile Fabrics (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Byzantine Art (N) 
“Thomas Whittemore. . 
Principles of Form and Color (N) 
C. Hayes Sprague. . 
Masterpieces in the Metropolitan 
Museum (N) 
John Shapley. .. 
Applied Aesthetics (N) 
Thomas Munro 
Artistic Expression (M) 
Huger Elliott 
Northern Painting (N) 
Frank J. Mather, Jr 
Outline of the History of Art (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
Museum Course for Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers 
(M) 
Anna Curtis Chandler 


HOUR 


4 00 


11:00 
11:00 


8:00 


11:00 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


December HOUR 
15 Oriental Rugs (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl : $:00 
16 Study-Hour for Salespeople and 
Juyers (M) 
Frances Morris 9:00 
16 Modern French Art (N) 
Walter Pach 11:00 
16 Study-Hours for Teachers (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin, Anna La 
mont Rogers 4:00 
16 Materials of Decoration (N) 
Charles H. Sherrill 8:00 
16 Fundamentals of Interior Decora- 
tion (N) 
Evan J. Tudor 8:00 
17 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M) 
Kate Mann Franklin 10230 
17 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M) 
Anna Lamont Rogers 10:30 
17 History of Painting through the 
Italian Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot 11:00 
Is7 
i 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


Incorporated April 13, 1870, “for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining . a Museum 
and library of art, of encouraging and developing 
the study of the fine arts, and the application of 
arts to manufacture and practical life, of advanc- 
ing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, 
and, to that end, of furnishing popular in- 
struction.” 

OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OI 

MUSEUM 
President 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
lreasurer 
Secretary 


PHI 


RoBerT W. DE Forest 
Etinu Root 

HENRY WALTERS 
HowarRD MANSFIELD 


Henry W. KENT 


THE Mayor OF THE City or New YorkK 

[He COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY | ‘ 
[HE PRESIDENT OF THE DEPT. OF PARKS | aS 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN | ~ 
Epwarp D. ADAMS ARTHURCURTISS ] AMES 
GEORGE F. BAKER FRANCIS C. JONES 


GEORGE BLUMENTHAI Lewis Cass LEDYARD 
Wa. SLOANE COFFIN V. Everit Macy 
DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH J. P. MORGAN 


CHARLES W. GouULD Wa. CHURCH OsBoRN 

R. T. H. HAtsey GEORGE D. PRaATI 

EDWARD S. HARKNESS Henry S. PRITCHETT 
rHE STAFI 


EDWARD ROBINSON 
JoserH BRECK 
GiseELaA M. A. RICHTER 
BRYSON BURROUGHS 


Director 

Assistant Director 
Curator of Classical 
Curator of Paintings 


\rt 


Associate Curator H. B. WEHLI 
Curator of Egyptian Art Atsert M. Lytucot 
ARTHUR C. MAct 
Associate Curators < HERBERT E. WINLOCK 
AMBROSE LANSING 


Curator of Decorative Arts JoserH BRECK 


( CHARLES O. CORNELIUS 


Associate Curators . 
2 FRANCES Morris 


Curator of Armor BASHFORD DEAN 
Keeper of the Altman Col- 
lection and Acting Cu- 
rator of Far Eastern Art 

Cura‘or of Prints 
Director of Educational 
Work HuGer ELtiomT1 
Associate in Industrial Arts RicHARD F. Bacu 
Assistant Treasurer EviAL T. Foote 
Executive Assistant BRADFORD BOARDMAN 
Librarian’ WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Editor of Publications WINIFRED E. Howe 
Registrar Henry F. DavipsoNn 
Supt. of Buildings Conrap Hewitt 
MEMBERSHIP 
BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay an- 


HOBBY 
IvINS, ]R 


THEODORE Y 


WiILtiAM M 


Ce er — 250 
FELLOwsHIP MEMBERS, whopay annually 100 
SusTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually. 10 


PrRIVILEGES—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 





ART 


OF 


\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends, on Mondaysand Fridays, 

len complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

Che services of the Museum Instructors free, 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum for members. 

The BULLETIN and the Annual Report. 

A set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary 

\DMISSION 

Ihe Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.; Saturday until 6 p.m.; Sunday from 
1 p.m. to 6 p.m. The Cloisters and the American 
Wing close at dusk 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation ef their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day 

MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the Museum collections may secure 
the services of members cf the staff on applica- 
tion to the Director of Educational Work. An ap- 
pointment should preferably be made in advance 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an addi- 
tional fee of 25 cents for each person in a group 
exceeding four in number. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, and lending 
collections, see special leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 

PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the Museum, 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Puorostats of books, photographs, and 
prints, Postcarps, CoLtor Prints, ETcHINGs, 
and Casts are on sale at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance. Lists will be sent on application. Orders 
by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 

CAFETERIA 

A cafeteria located in the basement of the 
building is open on week-days from 12 m. to 
4.45 p.m., Sundays from 1 to 5.15 p.m. 
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